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als as a community, Neopagans tend to define 
themselves against the “Other” (mainstream 
Christianity) and to borrow from Native 
American, Asian, African, Celtic, and other tra- 
ditions to provide themselves with a history and 
shared cultural milieu—a process that Pike 
dubs “cultural strip-mining” (p. 134). 

Building on these issues of the ambivalence 
of Neopagan identity formation, Pike elabo- 
rates on the shifting definitions of the 
Neopagan “self” as revealed through memory 
and narrative (chapter 5) and gender and eroti- 
cism (chapter 6). In these chapters, Pike shows 
her familiarity with current scholarship in 
postmodernism, deconstructionism, gender 
analysis, and narrative studies, though she 
maintains her focus on group dynamics and 
religious identity. Her analysis is fascinating, as 
she examines how identity is both constructed 
and revealed by Neopagans within the context 
of the festivals (types of clothing, ritual nudity, 
masks, body art, dance, foodways, and so forth.) 
In these chapters, her main argument concern- 
ing identity formation within community and 
as part of community building is vividly illus- 
trated. 

Earthly Bodies, Magical Selves is a beautifully 
written and well-organized study. The foot- 
notes reveal the formidable scholarship that 
Pike brings to her analysis; still, the text is never 
pedantic, but is lively and engaging. By includ- 
ing her own emotional responses to some of the 
rituals, as well as the words, of those whom she 
interviewed, Pike presents readers with an un- 
usual opportunity to see “behind the scenes” in 
this complex world of the Neopagan festivals. 


Legend and Belief: Dialectics of a Folklore 
Genre. By Linda Dégh. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2001. Pp. vii + 498, illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index.) 
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Linda Dégh’s scholarship on legend is familiar 
to folklorists through her illustrious series of 
publications, especially the 1973-1983 articles 
written with her late husband, Andrew 


Vazsonyi, on legend and belief, the memorate, 
the multiconduit hypothesis, truth in modern 
legends, and ostensive action. Underpinning all 
is a conviction that “the self-collected item is 
the crucial first step toward scholarly interpre- 
tation” (p. 25). On the first page of this new 
book Dégh introduces the metaphor of legend 
telling as a lawsuit: “Like the plaintiff and the 
defendant in a legal process, advocates of belief 
and non-belief face each other in the course of 
the legend process.” The metaphor continues 
with references to disputability, rules of law, and 
testimony (pp. 3—4), and this massive review of 
legend transmission and scholarship develops 
this framing concept throughout her book. In 
chapter 2, Dégh’s working definition concludes 
with, “The legend is a legend once it entertains 
debate about belief” (p. 97). This view of leg- 
end dialectics is argued by means of reviews of 
previous scholarship, details from the author’s 
fieldwork, and texts from interviews, question- 
naires, correspondence, student papers, news- 
paper articles and letters to editors, advice and 
commentary columns, tabloid stories, radio 
and television talk shows, films, advertising, 
cartoons and comic strips, Internet texts, and 
even the claims of professional “psychics” and 
the actions of members of religious cults. 
Chapter 3, “Legend as Text in Context,” 
minimally defines the subject as “a plot unit 
regardless of the lack of formal cohesiveness of 
its variants” (p. 102) and explicates examples, 
both narrative and nonnarrative, oral and 
printed (or broadcast). Criticizing folklorists’ 
use of a “complicated system of signs for [leg- 
end] transcription” (p. 135), which she finds 
“almost illegible,” Dégh is at her best interpret- 
ing more informally transcribed legend mate- 
rial from conversational and community tradi- 
tions. Certainly, her references here to legend 
themes in Hollywood movies could be supple- 
mented by including independent films such as 
The Blair Witch Project and Urbania, as well as 
Hollywood’s recent The Mothman Prophecies. 
In her next chapter, titled “Legend-Tellers” 
Dégh focuses on reciters of legends in everyday 
contexts or at special events (like a “Psychic 
Fair”). Narrating groups and their repertoires 
are reviewed with particular emphasis on 
“BarBara Lee, Exorcist” and her network of cli- 
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ents in Gosport, Indiana. Reiterating her devo- 
tion to texts in context, Dégh criticizes “naive” 
folklorists (citing Brunvand and Sanderson) 
who believe “that we can assemble variants of 
media legend-texts for a Finnish School—type 
comparative study... to establish historical 
continuity and trace the origins of legends” (p. 
309). Actually, Richard M. Dorson was the only 
folklorist I know of who claimed to use the 
Finnish Method on modern legends; in fact, 
both Sanderson and I criticized his method and 
conclusions about “The Death Car,” which uti- 
lized that method. Although comparative ap- 
proaches are still very much part of the basic 
toolbox of the folklorist, few use these methods 
today to seek origins. 

In Chapter 5, “The Landscape and the Cli- 
mate of the Legend,” Dégh focuses on beliefs, 
quoting lengthy written personal accounts of 
“haunted houses.” Dégh questions whether 
such descriptions truly are folk legends but 
“tentatively” assigns them the label “autobio- 
graphical haunting legends” (p. 362), a category 
some folklorists would reject as genuine folk- 
lore. While noting that the Motif-Index validates 
many details as folkloric, Dégh lists no motif 
numbers, suggesting, rather, that “interested 
readers should let their fingers do the walking” 
(p. 378). Surprisingly, after criticizing folklor- 
ists for presenting summaries rather than actual 
transcribed texts, Dégh herself uses three dozen 
“brief excerpts” instead of “fully contextualized 
performances” to present another major ex- 
ample, legends of typical haunted sites (pp. 
389-92). 

The last chapter of Dégh’s book, “Texts, 
Contexualized and Processed,” takes Dégh’s 
definition of legend about as far as it can go by 
characterizing legend as “a traditional or non- 
traditional story... communicated by some- 
one to someone else in some way” and even 
suggesting that “the legend can exist before it 
has been put into words” (p. 401). Dégh insists 
that we must recognize the existence of not just 
legendary narratives, fragments, or related be- 
liefs, but even of “postulated legends” (p. 402; 
original emphasis), such as “a reference that 
calls to mind a whole legend” (p. 405). 

Finally, Dégh discusses “Criminal Osten- 
sion, referring to product-tampering cases in 


the 1980s and school assaults of later years, 
which, she points out, “concern imitation and 
repetition” and thus “follow the model of folk- 
lore” (pp. 438-39). This view of legends in the 
making is confirmed by the lore surrounding 
the terrorist attacks and anthrax scares begin- 
ning the very year that Legend and Belief was 
published. Dégh is well aware of the hazards of 
studying living contemporary legends and 
warns that “whatever folklorists can conclude 
today will be invalidated by events of tomor- 
row (p. 201). This calls to mind many recent 
studies by folklorists Gillian Bennett, Jan 
Brunvand, Bill Ellis, Gary Fine and Pat Turner, 
and Ellissa Henken and by nonfolklorists Susan 
Blackmore and Robert Fulford, all of whom 
make similar suggestions in different ways. 

Even with the current explosion of legend 
studies and her own Herculean efforts, Dégh 
asserts that we do not have “straight answers on 
a silver platter” but instead only questions, for 
which “the answers, because of the nature of 
things, must be left open indefinitely” (p. 428). 
To disagree, I, for one, believe that we can agree 
on some basic matters of legend definition and 
interpretation as long as folklorists are willing 
to make judicial assessments of narrative struc- 
ture, belief, performance, tradition, and motif 
patterns. After all, eventually all lawsuits are 
settled, even if it takes a Supreme Court appeal 
and DNA evidence to reach agreement. 


Casa Majfiana: The Morrow Collection of 
Mexican Popular Arts. Ed. Susan Danly. (Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, for 
the Mead Art Museum, Amherst College, 2002. 
Pp. xiv + 199, photographs, notes, appendix, 
bibliography, index.) 
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This series of essays concerns Dwight and Eliza- 
beth Cutter Morrow and their collecting of 
Mexican artifacts while the former was ambas- 
sador to Mexico during 1927-30. The Morrows 
furnished their weekend house in Cuernavaca 
(then two hours from Mexico City) with crafts 
bought in Mexico City and during their travels. 


